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Narrative. 





From Chambers’ Miscellany—Abridged. 


Nearly four hundred years ago, there lived near Antwerp, in 
Germany, a Blacksmith, named Hans Matsys, who had a son 
mmed Quintin Matsys. This boy, Quintin, when ten years 
od, was of a very observing, industrious disposition, and watch- 
edhis father very closely when at work over-the anvil. One 
day, his father asked him, “ what he had been doing all day.” 
«Wait a little, father, and I will show you,” replied Quintin. 


He ran to a far corner of the room; the mother looked 
iter him, saying, ‘“‘ Quintin often alarms me; he is always 
getting near the fire, and working and hammering. When 
| scold him, he only says that he is doing like his father.” 

The blacksmifh burst into a loud cheerful laugh, that 
ting through the little cottage, in the midst of which 
Quintin appeared, bringing with him two armlets, as he 
tilled them, ingeniously worked in iron. The father 
wok one of them from his son’s tiny wrist, and put it on 
hisown great thumb, laughing more than ever. ‘‘ How 
did you make this clever little article?” asked he. 

“Pray do not be angry, father,” timidly answered the 
child; “* but ¥ found an old horse-shoe in the forge, and 
brought it home; and then I made it red-hot, and ham- 
mered it into shape with the poker.” 

“T'll tell you what, my boy,” cried Matsys, ‘* you shall 
tome to the forge with me to-morrow ;”” “like father, like 
wn.” I had no idea you had watched me to such good 
purpose. 


Quintin worked happily with his father several months, when 
iday of trouble. came. His father, while shoeing a horse, was 
Kicked in the forehead so severely, that he died soon after. 
Quintin was now the only hope of Gretchen, his mother, and he 
eemed to step from childhood to premature manhood; but 
though he did his utmost, he gained in addition to the fruits of 
her spinning, only a scanty support for himself and his mother. 

Ona cold day in February, the boy wandered through the 
church yard. In the midst of a coming storm, he could hard- 
distinguish the gate at which he entered, and was about 
‘odepart, when there rose up from a grave which he had 
uot before noticed, a white figure. It was slender and 
small; and Quintin’s first thought was that an angel had 
been sent to answer his prayer. He was not alarmed; 
but knelt down again with folded hands, waiting to receive 
the heavenly messenger. But another glance told him 
that it was no angel that he saw, but a little girl wrapped 
in white fur, who came timidly to meet him. 

“Will you tell me who you are?” asked she, putting 
out from her mantle, a warm little hand, which shrunk 
fom the touch of Quintin’s chilly fingers. 

. My name is Quintin Matsys,” answered the surprised 
y . 
“You are very cold, poor Quintin, if that is your name. 
vé me your hands to warm them under my furs.” 
Quintin did so in silénce. 

“ Where is your father?” 

_ Here!” said Quintin, sadly, pointing to the grave. 

‘My father has been dead a year.” 

“They tell me that my mother is dead too, because 

Never see her now. I sometimes come here to think 
ofher. When my father is angry, I steal out of the house 
and come here, as I have done to-day. No one minds 
little Lisa.’? 
uy Wisa!—is your name Lisa?” cried Quintin eagerly. 

Thad a sister Lisa once; but she was much older than 
you.” And the boy looked earnestly in the beautiful 
childish face of his new friend, as if to trace some slight 
_ to the sister he had lost, but remembered so 











“I will be your sister Lisa!” exclaimed the little girl. 
“T like you—you look good.” And she sprang up with 
a sudden impulse, put her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him. Quintin returned her affectionate embrace, and 
then asked her more about her father. He was a painter 
at Antwerp, and had been living near the village for sev- 
eral months—ever since his wife’s death. 

“ And now,” said Quintin, “I must go home. My 
mother is ill, and I have stayed too long already; but I 
will not leave you here all alone, sister Lisa ;” and the 
word Lisa lingered on the boy’s lips with the fondness 
with which we pronounce a beloved name, even when 
owned by a stranger. : 

“Why did you not tell me your mother wasill? I 
live close by ; we will go away together, directly.” And 
she took hold of his hand and set out. 

The two young friends had not gone many steps when 
Quintin turned pale, and sank on a grave. 

“What ails you, brother Quintin?” asked the fright- 
ened child. 

“ T do not know,” said Quintin faintly. 

The little girl tried to encourage him; and then, with 
childlike reasoning, thought that something good would 
be the best resource. She drew from her pocket a sweet- 
meat, which she put in Quintin’s mouth. He devoured 
it eagerly, and then, looking wistfully at her, he cried— 
‘* Have you another?” Butimmediately a crimson blush 
overspread his face. ‘I was wrong,” said he “ to ask ; 
but am sohungry. I have tasted nothing since yester- 
day.” 

“ Not eaten since yesterday!” exclaimed his compas- 
sionate little friend. ‘* Poor Quintin! no wonder you are 
tired! And your mother—has she nothing to eat?” 

‘IT fear not indeed—unless some charitable neighbour 
has given her some dinner.” 

Lisa felt again in her pocket, and produced a biscuit, 
which she made Quintin eat; and then, as soon as he 
was able to go forward, she pulled him on. ‘‘T will go 
home with you, Quintin,” said she. ‘ Here is a fine 
gold piece that my father gave me; we will go and buy 
some supper, and take it together to your mother. I am 
very hungry too, and I will sup with you,” she added, 
with instinctive delicacy of feeling, wonderful in a child. 

Quintin yielded to her gentle arguments; and laden 
with good things, he and Lisa entered his mother’s cottage. 
She was sitting, exhausted, beside the fireless and cheer- 
less hearth; a small rush candle in one corner just show- 
ed the desolation of the cottage, for they had been obliged 
to part with one thing after another to preserve life. The 
two children entered hand in hand. Gretchen looked 
surprised, but, from feebleness, did not speak. 

‘* Mother, dear mother,” cried Quintin, “ I have brought 
you a good angel, who has come to save us from dying of 

hunger.” 

The child stepped forward and took her hand. 
is plenty for supper ; let me stay and share it. 
—little Lisa.” 

The similarity of name struck on Gretchen’s ear; her 
mind was weakened by illness and want; she snatched 
the child to her bosom, crying out, ‘“‘ Lisa—my Lisa! are 
you come back to me again?” 

The little girl, startled, uttered acry. Gretchen set 
her down, and looked at her. ‘*No, no—it is not my 
Lisa!’ she said sorrowfully. 

‘Tam not your own, Lisa, but I will try to be,” an- 
swered Quintin’s friend, while the boy himself came for- 
ward and explained the whole. His mother was full of 
‘grateful joy. Without more words, Quintin lighted the 
fire, while little Lisa, active and skilful as a grown woman, 
arranged the supper—not, however, before she had care- 
fully administered some wine and bread tothe thankful 
widow. All three sat down toa cheerful meal, Lisa hold- 
ing one of Quintin’s hands in hers the whole time, and 
watching him eat with an earnest pleasure which prevent- 
ed her thinking of her own supper, and effectually contra- 
dicted her assertion that she was very hungry. 

* You will not faint again, Quintin,” she said at 
last. 

The mother looked alarmed. 
ter with you, Quintin? Have you, indeed, fainted from 
hunger?) My poor boy! I thought you told me they 
were to give you dinner at the forge, and therefore you 
would not eat that piece of bread this morning 2?” 

‘““Yes, mother; but—but—” said Quintin stammer- 
ing, ‘‘ they forgot all about it. I was not so very hungry, 
so I thought I would not home until afier dinner-time, 
that 

‘“* That your mother might have it all! My own boy 
—my dear Quintin, God bless you! You are a husband, 
and son, and everything to me,” cried the widow, folding 
him in a close embrace. 


“ Here 
I am Lisa 


‘© What has been the mat- 








Lisa looked on, almost tearfully. ‘1 wish my mother 
were here to kiss me, as you do, Quintin!” she said. 

“Have you lost your mother, poor child?” asked 
Gretchen, turning towards her. “Then come to me— 
you shall be my own little Lisa.” 

“*T am Quintin’s sister already, so we shall all be happy 
together,’ cried the pleased child, who would have wil- 
lingly stayed, had not the thoughtful Gretchen told Quin- 
tin to take herin safety to her own home. The children 
parted affectionately, and Quintin felt that Lisa’s loving 
and hopeful spirit had left a good influence behind upon 
his own. He went home with less gloomy thoughts for 
the future; his mother, too, had a happy look on her 
care-worn face, which cheered the affectionate boy. He 
listened to her praises of the sweet Lisa, and bade her 
good night with a lightened heart. Both mother and son 
felt the day’s events had shown them that there is no night 
of sorrow so dark to which there will not come, sooner or 
later, a bright and happy morning. 

When Quintin had attained his fourteenth year, a 
change took place in his fortunes. The young black- 
smith, with the native taste which wes inherent in him, 
had worked a number of iron rails with such ingenious 
ornaments, that the purchaser, a rich burgher of Antwerp, 
sent to inquire whose hand had done them. Quintin’s 
master informed him; and the answer was, that the young 
workman should immediately go to the burgher, who 
had found him employment in the city. 

A great change had come over Quintin in five years. 
He had risen from the blacksmith’s low, mud-walled cot- 
tage, to comparative riches. He was now the best iron- 
worker in Antwerp. He lived in a good house, had work- 
men under him, and his smooth soft hands showed that 
he now had no need to handle the hammer. He walked 
through the streets of Antwerp, a prosperous and respect- 
ed man, though still so young ; receiving salutations from 
the wealthy tradesmen and burghers of the place, and 
knowing that his present position was the result of his 
own diligence. But Quintin had one great sorrow—he 
had lost his mother. 

One evening, as Quintin wag returning from a chapel 
in an obscure part of the town, to which he had gone for 
the performance of his religious duties, an untoreseen ad- 
venture occurred. As the smal] crowd of worshippers 
passed along, one of them, a female, stumbled and fell. 
The young girl’s foot had slipped from a stone ; and there 
she lay, unable to move, and her old nurse was lamenting 
over her, and chafing one of the delicate ankles. 

“Isshe much hurt?” inquired Quintin, bending over 
the stranger, so as to throw the light of his lantern on her 
face. It was very beautiful; fair, though colorless, and 
full of womanly sweetness, like one of Guido’s Madonas. 
We cannot otherwise describe it. The voice which an- 
swered, too, was soft and musical, and thrilled in Quin- 
tin’s heart like a tone.heard long ago. 

“It is nothing, thank you,” were the few words she 
said. The old woman kept exclaiming loudly in a for- 
eign tongue, of which the words, ‘“‘ Lisa—Signora mia 
Lisa !”’ struck Quintin’s ear. 

‘*Lisa! Is your name Lisa?” asked Quintin in the 
same words he had used so long ago. 

“Yes, itis Lisa!”” answered the wondering girl. 

** But are you my Lisa, my sister Lisa?” cried the young 
man, forgetting himself in his eagerness. 

‘**T am indeed!’”’ she cried, bending forward and look- 
ing fixedly at him; “if you are Quintin—Quintin Mat- 
sys.” 

* Quintin’s first joyful impulse was to press his adopted 
sister to his breast, as in old times; but he restrained 
himself, and only took the two hands which were stretched 
out to him, holding them in his, and kissing them many 
times. 

“You have not quite forgotten Quintin?” 

‘* Nor your sister Lisa?” were the first questions that 
passed between them; and then a strange silence fell 
upon the two, who, had they thought of such a meeting’ 
an hour before, would have fancied their subjects of con- 
versation inexhaustible. 

“And your mother, Quintin?” asked Lisa at last. 

He did not answer; but the light fell on his sad face, 
and the girl guessed the truth. 

“Thad not thought of that,” she cried, bursting into 
tears, and affectionately taking Quintin’s hand. Another 
silence ensued, and then they spoke of changes. 

“‘Things are strangely altered, when I did not know 
you, Lisa, as you passed me to-night.” 

“Nor I you; but that was no wonder, you are so chang- 
ed,” said the girl, looking at him intently. 

‘“* Were you thinking of the poor blacksmith?’ asked 
the young man, almost mortified. 

“No, indeed,” cried Lisa, blushing deeply at what 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








she thought had pained him—“ no, indeed ; 1 only thought 
of my brother Quintin.” 

“And are you not changed, Lisa? Are you, indeed, 
indeed, thesame?”’ And with a sudden thought he took 
her left hand; there was no ring there. Quintin felt 
relieved; but Lisa had not noticed his movement, and 
answered him frankly and earnestly. 

“Indeed, Quintin, I am not; I have never forgotten 
old times; you will always be the same to your sister.” 

A dearer word than sister just flitted across the young 
man’s thought, but he said nothing. The surprised Ital- 
jan nurse now drew near, and a few words from Lisa 
explained the meeting. ‘The young girl rose to go home 
toher father’s house, which was not far distant: but her 
steps were feeble, and she was obliged to trust much to 
Quintin for support. ‘Their young hearts were full of 
happiness as they walked together through the desolate 
streets, talking of olden days, of their united childhood, 
of all that had happened to them since, of her who had 
been as a mother to both. They spoke of the dead with 
loving regrets and gentle sadness, which rather spread a 
holy calm over their present joy than took away from it. 
And so they went to Lisa’s home together, in the sweet 
re-union of their childish affection; and the quiet stars 
hooked down upon them, as if rejoicing in their happiness. 

(To be concluded next week.) 











Nursery. 








CONFESS YOUR FAULTS. 


“© Oh, I am so afraid we shall be found out!” said Em- 
ma Clifford to a companion, as she threw herself into an 
easy chair. 

These little girls about a week before, had taken the 
time which should have been spent at school, to run and 
play in the woods, which were not far from where they 
lived. A party of truant boys from another school joined 
them, and picked flowers and dug mosses for them, but 
none of them were happy, for they knew they were do- 
ing wrong. About the usual time for school to be out, 
Emma and her companion returned home. Their pa- 
rents said nothing to them about school, as they did not 
dream they had been doing wrong, although they did not 
appear as cheerful as usual. 

“Are you sick, my dear?” said the mother of Emma, 
drawing her little daughter to her side. 

‘“* Yes, mother, [ am not well; my head aches severely ;” 
and she trembled as she spoke, for she knew she was ut- 
tering a falsehood. 

“* You had better retire, Emma,” said her mother, “‘ and 
I will get something for your head.” 

‘Thank you, mother,” said she, ‘‘I think my head will 
be better in the morning; so you need not put yourself to 
the trouble.” 

But Emma's conscience still troubled her. In the 
morning she went to school as usual; her teacher met 
her with asmile, and kindly asked her why she was absent 
from school the day before. 

‘<7 was not well,’ said Emma, and she quickly turned 
away to hide her tears. 

‘I am sorry,” replied her teacher ; “if I had known 
it, I should certainly have been in to see you.” 

But before she had half finished, Emma had gone into 
another room. Miss Stanley thought she appeared strange- 
ly, but Emma was one of her favorite scholars, and she 
could not think she had done wrong. In her classes, 
Emma made many mistakes, and Miss Stanley observing 
it, told her she feared she was ill, and that she might be 
excused from the remainder of her classes. After a few 
days, Emma made the remark above mentioned, ‘‘ Oh, I 
am afraid we will be found out! and what would Miss 
Stanley think of me, and what would my parents say? 
Miss Sranley is so kind, and smiles so sweetly! Oh, 
how differently would she treat me, if she knew how wick- 
ed I had been!” 

Eimma’s load continued to become greater, until one 
evening about a month after the day she played truant, 
she entered the parlor, and throwing herself into her moth- 
er’s arms, confessed her sin, with many tears. She found 
the greatest task was to confess to her teacher; but she 
did confess, and never after played truant or told a lie to 
conceal a fault. | Youths’ Cabinet. 








Religion. 


THE LORD SENT IT, IF THE DEVIL BROUGHT IT. 


There resided in my neighborhood a poor widow, whose 
means of support were exceedingly limited. Between 
nursing herself fur rheumatism, and spinning and knitting, 
most of her lonely time was passed. I am ashamed to 
say, that on one or two occasions I joined some wild 
young chaps in playing off tricks upon her, such as mak- 
ing unusual noises about the house at night, smoking her 
almost to death by putting a board over the top of her 
low mud built chimney, and such like doings, that we 
thought rare sport, but for which we deserved a little 
wholesome chastisement, if there had been any one au- 
thorized to administer it. 

One night, soon after dark, it happened that I was re- 
turning home in company with a merry fellow about my 
own age, and had to go by old Granny Bender’s cottage. 
I had been inthe town, and was bringing home a couple 
of ** baker’s ioaves,”’ of which some of our folks were as 











fond as city people are of getting now and then a good 
taste of country “* home-made.” 

“Tom,” said I, as the old woman’s cottage came in 
sight at a turn of the road, ‘‘ suppose we have a little fun 
with Granny Bender 2?” 

“Agreed,” was Tom’s answer, for he was always ready 
for sport. 

We had not fully decided upon what we would do, 
when we came up to the cottage, and paused to set'le our 
mode of annoyance. The only light within was the dim 
flickering of a few small sticks burning on the hearth. 
As we stood near the window, listening to what was go- 
ing on inside, we found that Granny was praying, and a 
little to our surprise, asking for food. 

“‘As she expects to get food from heaven,” said I irrev- 
erently, ‘I suppose she will have to be accommodated.” 

And turning from the window, clambered up noise- 
lessly to the top of her chimney—a feat of no great diffi- 
culty—and tumbled my two loaves down. 

When [ reached the window again, in order to see what 
effect this mode of supply would have upon Granny Ben- 
der, I found the good old woman on her knees, piously 
thanking God for having answered her prayer. 

**That’s cool,” said [ to ‘Tom, ‘ now ins’t it?” 

“T rather think it is,” replied Tom. 

** And is the old woman really such a fool asto think 
that the Lord answered her prayer, and sent her well- 
baked loaves of bread down the chimney ?” 

**No doubt of it.” 

“It won’t do to let her labor under this mistake; no, 
never in the world,” said I. 

** Halloo, Granny !”” and I threw open the window, and 
pushed my laughing face into the room. 

She had risen from her knees and was about putting a 
piece of bread into her mouth. 

“Now, Granny Bender?” said I, ‘ it isn’t possible 
that you believed that bread came from heaven? Why, 
you old sinner, you, I threw it down the chimney.” 

By this time the old woman’s countenance was turned 
fully towards me, and by the dim light of the feeble fire, 
I could see that there were tears of thankfulness upon the 
faded and withered face. The expression of that face did 
not in the least change, though there was a deep rebuke 
in the tones of her voice, as well as in the words she ut- 
tered, as she said— 

“The Lord sent it, if the devil brought it!” 

‘You may be sure that I vanished instanter, while Tom 
clapped his hands, and shouted. 

**Gvod! good! too good! O dear! but the old lady 
was too much for you that time!’’ with sundry other ex- 
pressions of like tenor. 

I tried to laugh with him as he went home, and did 
laugh, perhaps, as loud as he did, but somehow or other, 
the laugh didn’t appear to do me any good. 

And after that I let Granny Bender alone. 

[Zion’s Herald. 








Natural History. 


ways appeared agitated when it had that side towards the 
bank, as it could not then see its benefactor. On the 
next day, he took some young friends down to see the fish 
which came to him as usual, and at length he actually 
taught the pike to come to him at his whistle, and feed 
out of his hands. With other persons it continued as 
shy as fish usually are. He (Dr. Warwick) thought this 
a most remarkable instance of gratitude ina fish for a ben. 
efit received, and as it always came at his whistle, it prov. 
ed also what he had previously, with other naturalists, dis. 
believed, that fishes, are sensible to sound. 


[ Liverpool paper. 





Benevolence. 
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LETTER FROM A CHINESE BOY. 

The following letter was written to Mr. Bonney, for. 
merly a teacher in the school supported by the Morrison 
Education Society in Honkong, but now a member of 
the mission of the Board at Canton,—by a Chinese lad 
whose name is Aiin. 


*“* You sent me a letter some time ago, I have receiy. 
ed it with great gratification ; but I think that I have not 
given you an answer fora long time. Now I begin in 
good time to write to you a letter. 1 received sume pens 
from you, and a dictionary, which you gave to me, and 
or which I thank you very much. 

“‘T have not many subjects to write to you. You know 
when you taught me, that! did learn slowly; may ‘the 
Lord teach me what to write this day! Last Sabbath 
evening my friend Akai and myself walked in the veran. 
dah; we both began to converse about what we would 
do, and about our own country. We thought that our 
souls would have been in very great danger, if we had not 
come to the Morrison Education Society’s school; as 
heathen, and ignorant, our souls were going down to the 
pit without bottom. Oh how happy are we! It isa 
strange thing that the hand of the Jehovah has brought 
us here from the heathen. We ought to examine what 
God desires us to do to please him. I hope God's word 
will be given to this poor heathen, who do not know about 
it. Akam said he would never worship their idols again; 
he would do anything that would please God. I told him 
we were in his hand; if he wishes to take our lives he can; 
but he leads us asa kind parent. He said it is so. He 
asked me many questions about God. I mentioned that 
King Nebuchadnezzar dedicated a golden image in Baby. 
lon. Then he asked me in what chapter. I went into 
my room and got a Bible, and shewed him it, in the third 
chapter of Daniel. It delighted me that I told him, and 
that he heard me speak. My dear Sir, I hope that you 
pray for all the boys, and my friends. I thank you for 
myself often. IT pray for myself. When I come to secret 
prayer, I read one chapter, and kneel down to prayer be- 
fore | go to bed. I remember you were kind to me when 
you lived here.” 














ATTEMPTED SUICIDE AND GRATITUDE OF A 
F 


At the meeting of the Liverpool Literary and Philosoph- 
ical Society, held on Monday, some most extraordinary 
statements, relative to the instinct of the brute creation, 
were made by a visitor, one Dr. Warwick. From the fol- 
lowing specimen we should think he might venture on an 
extension of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, with 
every prospect of success. He said that when he resided 
at Dunham, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington, he was walking one evening in the park, and 
came to a pond where fish, intended for the table, were 
temporarily kept. He took particular notice of a fine pike 
of about six pounds weight, which, when it observed him, 
darted hastily away. In so doing, it struck its head 
against a tenter-hook in a post, (of which there were 
several in the pond, placed to prevent poaching,) and, as 
it afterwards appeared, fractured its skull, and turned the 
optic nerve on one side. The agony evinced by the ani- 
mal was most horrible. It rushed to the bottom, and bor- 
ing its head into the mud, whirled itself round with such 
velocity, that it was almost lost to the sight for a short 
interval. It then plunged about the pond, and at length 
threw itself completely out of the water on to the bank. 
He (the doctor,) went and examined it, and found that a 
very small portion of the brain was protruding from the 
fracture in the skull. He carefully replaced this, and with 
a small silver tooth pick, raised the indented portion of 
the scull, The fish remained still for a short time, and 
he then put it again into the pond. It appeared at first 
a good deal relieved, but in a few minutes it again dart- 
ed and plunged about, until it threw itself out of the water 
asecond time. A second time Dr. Warwick did what he 
could to relieve it, and again put it into the water. It 
continued for several times to throw itself out of the pond, 
and, with the assistance of the keeper, the doctor at length 
made a kind of pillow for the fish, which was then left 
in the pond to. its fate. Upon making his appearance at 
the pond on the following morning, the pike came towards 
him to the edge of the water, and actually laid its head 
upon his foot. The doctor thought this most extraordina- 
ry, but he examined the fish’s scull, and found it going on 
all right. He then walked backwards and forwards along 
the edge ofthe pond for some time, and the fish contin- 
ued to swim up and down, turning whenever he turned ; 
but, being blind on the wounded side of the skull, it al- 








Morality. 











THE HAPPY MAN. 


In walking down Second street, on my way to the Ar 
senal, I found a crack in my boot, and recollecting the 
old adage, “ a stitch in time saves nine,”’ I popped into 
the first cobbler’s shop I found, to get it mended. Unlook- 
ed for pleasures are generally most relished. I had no 
expectation of meeting with a philosophical cobbler. Pul- 
ling off my boot I looked at the man. What. an expan- 
sive forehead! What an expressive eye! There is truth 
in Physiognomy, exclaimed 1 to myself. That fellow’s 
brains are not made of green peas. As he was fixing the 
boot, I thought of a man born with capacities for intel 
lectual pleasure and improvement, “loftily, lordly,” wast- 
ing his whole existence, pent up in a small room, knocking 
away with his hammer, and bending from morning till 
night over a lap-stone, and a piece of leather. I took 
another look at the man, and, while the glorious sun was 
rolling in his golden course, and all nature smiling in her 
most georgeous and superb scenery, moving the gaze, and 
filling the beholder with sublime feelings, here said Ito 
myself, sits a man perpetually straining his eyes to poke 
a hog’s bristle through a little hole. What an employ- 
ment for a man capable, if properly instructed, of meas 
uring the distance to Mercury! It is impossible that he 
can be happy—he is out of his sphere. Just as he got 
the thread through the third hole, I spoke to him and 
said, ‘‘ Your room is very small: are you happy here i 
He answered with some energy, ‘‘ Happy! Yes, as hap- 
py as the day is long, and would not exchange situations 
with the.President. [ don’t interfere with politics; but 
know all about them.” 

‘But are you happy in your employment, confined all 
day in this small room?” 

“Yes, certainly: ‘The fact is, half of the world don’t 
know how to be happy. I was for a while humbugged 
about happiness ; but, sitting on my stool, and reflecting 
serionsly one day, I got the secret. I thought that to be 
happy you must be rich and great, and have an inconve 
niently large house, and more furniture, by far, than 
necessary, and a table groaning with everything. But 
soon found out all that was stuff. 1 am happier here with 
my last and hammer, than thousands with their fine houses 
and splendid equipage, and have a great deal of enjoy 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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ment, in looking out of my little cabin, and Jaughing at 
the follies ofthe world. They don’t see me, and it does 
them no harm. Between you and me, the world are busy 
pursuing mere shadows; one wants to be rich, another to 
et into office—never satisfied ; but here am I, mending 
old shoes, contented with my lot and situation, and hap- 
pier by far than a King. Indeed, I am thankful that 
Heaven in its wrath never made mea Kiug, for it is poor 
business.” 

By this time my boot was ready, and wishing to pro- 
long the conversation with aman who displayed so much 
real practical Philosophy, 1 said— 

“Have you no distressing cares to vex you, no anxie- 

ties, no sleepless nights, no bills to meet, no pangs for 
yesterday, no fears for to-morrow ?” 
* He stared at me a moment, and said, ‘‘ No, none. The 
only cares which I have are comforts. I have a wife, the 
best in the world, and two children, which are comforts 
for any man to enjoy. As to bills, I have none to meet. 
Jnever buy on credit, and never buy whatI do not really 
need. As for the fears of to-morrow, I have no fears, but 
trust ina kind and over-ruling Providence, believing that 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, and resignation 
to Providence to be the truest Philosophy.” 

What a noble fellow, said I, to mend a crack in a boot! 
Himself a piece of noble workmanship! I felt inwardly 
the truth of the saying, “‘ contentment is a kingdom ;” and 
after [left my philosophical cobbler, I thought much about 
him, and am satisfied that his philosophy was sound, and 
that mankind in general have yet to learn the secret to be 
happy. His situation in life is obscure, but 
‘ Honor and fame from no condition rise 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 


“Contentment is a kingdom ;’”’ would that the whole 
human family realized this sentiment more fully, and 
practised many of the maxims of the cobbler—such as 
never to buy on credit, and never to buy what they do not 
need, and trust more to our Heavenly Father, who has 
promised to give us whatsoever we ask in His name. 

[Albany Cultivator. 


Sabbath School. 
AID FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


My class on the Sabbath is made up of little boys, dear 
little boys, who seem to love the Sabbath School, and who 
recite their lessons, and listen to the explanations with 
great relish, In John’s hymn, one day, came this verse: 

















“ Whenever you have troubles, or trials on the way, 
Goand tell all to Jesus, and don’t forget to pray.” 


“That is good, that is beautiful!’ exclaimed Ralph, 
who was earnestly listening to the words of the hymn. 
My attention became particularly arrested, and I re-read 
it. ‘Yes, it is beautiful, because it is so true, Ralph.” 

“T think it is true,” he answered. ‘‘I mean to re- 
member it, and act upon it, all the week; for it is hard 
always to do right; don’t you think so, for little boys?” 
looking up into my face with his quick blue eyes. 

“Tt is sometimes very hard, Ralph; but, in perplexing 
cases, this verse seems to provide a remedy, and help us 
out of our difficulties, does it not? Suppose you give it 
a fair trial this week, and John too.” 

“T will,” ‘answered Ralph: “I like anything which 
helps me to be a good boy.” ‘Then he repeated the 
verse two or three times, to impress it deeply upon his 
memory, and the teacher encouraged him with many 
kind words. She said much about Jesus’ willingness to 
help us, in moments of temptation ; how ready he is to 
fly to our aid, if we will only ask it, and how he desires 
us to draw near, and freely make known to him our wants. 
The boys looked as if they were hearing something of 
gteat importance to them, for they stood very still, and 
never took their eyes from the teacher’s face while she 
wasspeaking. Ralph’s last words were, ‘We will try it.” 

The teacher thought much about the little boys through 
the week, and prayed that they might truly seek that aid 
ftom Jesus, which even the smallest child needs in its 
struggles to do right, and in the temptations which beset 
its narrow way. The next Sabbath came; after the usual 
recitations were over, there were a few moments, so high- 
ly prized, for familiar conversation between pupil and 
teacher. 

“T want toetell you something,” said Ralph, “ and I 
think Johnnny does too, for I saw at school that the verse 
helped him as well as me.”’ 
; . Yes,’”’ responded Johnny earnestly, ‘it did help me, 
it did !” 

“Can you tell me something about it 1” 

“ Why up in mother’s room, was angry with me, 
and he threw a block at me, and | began to feel angry too, 
and I wanted to throw it back at him hard enough. I 
knew it was wrong; I was troubled—then I remembered 
the verse, 

“Go and tell all to Jesus, and don’t forget to pray.” 


Iminded the words—then I went and picked up the block, 
and put it into my pocket. I did not say a word, or feel 
angry more. Jesus helps, don’t he?” 

“Jesus does help, Ralph,’ and Ralph looked as if he 
had felt it, and was very thankful for it. ‘ Really, this 
8 very precious testimony,” said the teacher; ‘1 wish 
that a great many other boys might find in Jesus the same 
iend.” 

“And they would, would they not, if we only seek?” 





boys, if they will mind the words of this verse, they will 
never throw back again.” 

“No, nor strike, no do wrong things at all,” added 
Johnny. 

Some time after this, Ralph whispered in my ear, “IT 
do think I have been a better boy since I knew that verse, 
it is such a good verse.” I looked into his face ; there 
was aserious, yet cheerful, earnestness there, as if he 
were taking hold of something that was strengthening, 
girding, elevating him. 

I know there are a great number of boys, who are strug- 
gling against sinful propensities, who are trying to feel 
and to do right, who often meet with temptations, and who 
ofien, as it were, in spite of their better judgment, and of 
thier good resolutions, yield to temptations. Now, if 
there is a remedy which will heal and strengthen them, 
I am sure they will be very glad to know it, and they will 
be very glad to know, too, the experience of other boys 
in the same matter. I have told you Ralph’s experience ; 
he thinks there is great virtue in this prescription, and 
the longer he tries it, the better he likes it. 


“ Whenever you have troubles or trials on the way, 
Go, and tell all to Jesus, and don’t forget to pray.” 


It is a most excellent prescription. I want you totry 
it; when it is faithfully abided by, it never fails. You are 
sinful, weak, faltering in all good purposes. You often 
bitterly feel this, and exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, I want to do right, 
but Ican’t!” “try todo right, but I can’t.” That 
isthe state of the case. Now it is sin which has weaken- 
ed your souls; Jesus can cleanse you from every stain ; 
put into your spirit a new energy, a new power to stand 
firm, and todo right; and Jesus alone can do it. When 
you find yourself easily turned aside, just balancing, as it 
were, between right and wrong, and afraid that, after all, 
it will turn on the wrong side, 


“Go and tell all to Jesus, and don’t forget to pray.” 


I would advise you to learn this verse, this beautiful 
verse. It is short and simple, but it is full of a great and 
precious truth. How many now will try to impress it upon 
their minds? Every one, I am sure, who is really trying 
to lead a holy life. 


“ Whenever you have troubles, or trials on the way, 
Go and tell all to Jesus, and don’t forget to pray.” 

Ah, yes, that is it, boys! Follow up this advice; take 
hold of it, and do not let it slip. Stand by it, and you 
are safe. The snares of the world, the suggestions of an 
evil heart, the temptations of Satan will have no power 
to lead you astray, if you 


“ Go and tell all to Jesus, and don’t forget to pray.” 
[Am. Messenger. 








Obituary. 








ROSINA McG . 


I sit down, my dear children, to address a few words to 
you abcut this dear little girl, who left our world on this 
day week, aged eleven years. She was one who took a 
great interest in this paper. The pieces for children al- 
ways Claimed her attention. The last story she heard 
from its pages was an affecting narrative entitled ‘ Sor- 
row on the Sea.” Since that time she has had to cross 
the river of Death. 

She had been sick for some weeks, but immediate dan- 
ger was not apprehended until Wednesday, the 12th ult., 
when her dangerous symptoms increased to an alarming 
degree. She was spared, however, till 1 o’clock on the 
morning of the 15th. 

When her father found that there was no hope of her 
recovery, he told herso. She had frequently asked him 
to pray for her before this, but she soon commenced cry- 
ing tothe Lord to have mercy on her, and give her a 
new heart, and prepare her for Heaven, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Qh, it would have made you weep to have seen this 
precious child struggling through the dark rolling waves 
of Jordan, parched with fever and panting for breath, 
striving to enter in at the strait gate. She said she was 
not fit for Heaven; she was afraid of being lost, but 
through Divine grace she was enabled to Jook to the Sa- 
viour who said, “‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heav- 
en.” 

She had committed many passages of Scripture to mem- 
ory during health, and I think she found them more pre- 
cious than rubies, when the Lord laid his chastening 
hand upon her. Young as she was, she seemed to have a 
great conflict. ‘The roaring lion pursued her to the 
stormy banks of the river, unwilling to give up the prey; 
but the kind Shepherd was at hand torescue this precious 
lamb from the merciless foe, and carry her safely to ever- 
lasting bliss. 

Her mother was ill in an adjoining room, whilst her 
child was enduring the agonies of death. ‘* Ma,” she 
called with aloud voice, ‘‘I want to bid her farewell, I 
think I'll go to-night.” On being asked if she was going 
to Heaven? She answered, yes. She could not be grat- 
ified with a sight of her dear mother. 

Oh, it was affecting to hear her pray and talk in her 
own childish language—* Lord, fix a place for me, and 
make me fit to siton a chair on thy right hand, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” When her father spoke of her 
meeting her two little sisters in Heaven, she said, ‘‘ ‘ Take 
these three children,’ that’s what Jesus says.” About the 








taid Ralph. ‘I wish they only would. I can tell the 





last thing she said was her favorite text, which she repeat- 





ed distinctly after her father, half an hour or so before she 
was taken from us. ‘‘ When I sit in darkness, the Lord 
shall be a light unto me.” And we believe she found 
him s0. 

It was feared from the nature of the disease, that she 
would die hard ; but we sought a prayer-hearing God, and 
blessed be his holy name, he condescended to grant our 
petition, and took her gently from us. 

What I wish to impress on my dear young readers, is 
the necessity of preparing for death during health. 

No doubt little Rose promised herself many long years, 
but she was convinced on that night, that she was fragile 
as the flower of the field; that “‘ the wind passeth over ti 
and it is gone.’’ But we trust she also found that “ the 
mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlastigg upon 
them that fear Him.” [ Epis. Recorder. 

















Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


CONQUERING A CITY. 


“ He that ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a city.” 
Prov.16: 32. 


Early one morning, Charley ran down stairs to break- 
fast, but met one of his brothers in the entry, who was 
not disposed to give him an arrow which he held in his 
hand. Charley began to kick, and scream, which caused 
his mother to leave the breakfast room, and ascertain the 
cause of the disturbance. The little boy stopped scream- 
ing to tell his story ; then Herbert told his; “he showed 
all that temper just because I would’nt give him my new 
arrow, and when I told him I would make him one.” 

The kind mother took the little offender by the hand, 
and led him away into the parlor. Here, taking him in 
her lap, she said, ‘‘ Charley, do you know how naughty it 
is for you to exhibit such a temper. If you do so, God 











will be displeased with you. No one will love you, and 
you will be very unhappy. Are you happy now, my dear?” 
‘**No, mamma.” ‘“ Then try to put away all your -bad 
feelings: the Bible says, ‘ He that ruleth his spirit is bet- 
ter than he that conquereth a city.’”’ 

This was a new idea to Charley, and making a great 
effort, he restrained his anger, and looked up with a smil- 
ing face. His mother kissed him, and told him it made 
her very happy to see him try to be a good boy. Then 
they went out to breakfast. Charley ran up and put his 
arms around his father’s neck, saying, ‘‘J’ve conquered a 
city! I've conquered a city! !” Afier this there were so 
many cities conquered, that Mrs. had to make a 
little book to put down the number. Even Willie, the 
baby boy, felt the effect of the example, and when inclined 
to be fretful or impatient in play, would restrain himself 
and run to his mother, and say, ‘‘ Put down in my book, 
I’ve conquered a city.” A short time since, I heard my 
little friend, Charley say to his mother, “1 have not had 
one city to conquer to-day”—and so every little boy and 
girl will find, if they set out in earnest to conquer all their 
naughty feelings, that every time it will.be easier than 
the last ; until at length, as Charley said, ‘‘ there will be 
no more cities to conquer.” H. W. B. 








ANECDOTE OF DR. EMMONS. 


Mr. Epriror :—A short time since, I was conversing 
with an elderly man, who had been brought up under the 
ministry of the justly celebrated Dr. Emmons, and who 
related to me the following anecdote : 

At the close of service on a Sabbath afternoon, notice 
was given of a Catechising, in thé school house in 
District. Atthe appointed time, about twenty children 
were assembled, and were seated upon benches set in rear 
of the desks. The good Dr. came in turn to a young lad 
about eight or nine years of age, though in size much larg- 
er than is common at that age, who looked dull and stu- 
pid, and was evidently a stranger to instruction of any kind. 
“* Well, my lad,” said Dr. Emmons, addressing him,‘ what 
is your name?” ‘* Joseph, sir.” ‘* How old are you?” 
“Twenty, sir.” The Dr. repressing a smile, said, ‘‘ well 
then, if you are twenty years old, you are old enough to 
say the Lord’s prayer. Can you say the Lord’s prayer?” 
“* Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Well rise and say it.” Joseph rose, and 
with great distinctness repeated the words, THE LORD’S 
PRAYER, and sat down. The good man putting his 
hand to his mouth to ¢onceal asmile he could not re- - 
press, addressed the next in turn. ‘‘ How old are you, 
my boy.” “Six, sir.’”’ ‘“* Can you say the Lord’s prayer ?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘ You may arise, and repeat it.” The boy 
rose, and with closed eyes repeated with propriety the 
form of prayer called ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer.” ‘‘ Very 
well, my boy,” said the Dr. with a look of approbation. 

The narrator of this incident is now sixty-five years of 
age, but remembers it with the vividness of the events of 
yesterday. H, W. B. 








A HYMN. 


Jesus, Saviour, Son of God, 

Who for me life’s path hath trod ; 
Who for me became a child; 
Make me humble, meek and mild. 


I, thy little lamb would be, 
Jesus, I would follow thee ; 
And like Samuel of old, 

I would live within thy fold. 


Teach me how to pray to thee, 
Make me holy, heavenly ; 

Let me love what thou dost love ; 
Let me live with thee above. 
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BOSTON WATER CELEBRATION. | 
October 25, 1848. 

This great event, (the like of which oy 
never before been seen in Boston,) having 
greatly interested the children and youth who | 
were present, we have, in order to gratify our 
numerous distant readers, obtained from the 
American Traveller, their well written v4 
count of the Procession, which we insert, to 
the exclusion of the Variety which usually | 
occupies this page. 

Atan early hour the Common and the prin- | 
cipal streets were thronged with masses of 
people. They came in from every quarter; 
and they came, too, with clean faces, pleasant 
countenances, and apparently light hearts. 
The marshalling of the Military and Engine 
companies, the enlivening airs from the various 
bands of music, and the life and animation 
which pervaded every part of the vast con- 
course, altogether presented to view a living 
panorama which is not often witnessed in this 
short life of ours. 

On Tremont street, near the point where 
the procession started, a magnificent archway 
was erected, extending from the Museum 
across the street decked with evergreens, and 
surmounted with a pyramid of evergreens and 
flowers, and inscribed with the following mot- 
toes: 

 QuR BEST WATER BROUGHT IN CONDUITS HITHER.” — Shaks- 


“« Here's warzR, Look you.” “How wilt I Rain THE 
WATER ” 
‘* THERE WILL BE A WORLD OF WATER SHED.”’— Shakspeare. 


The gateways to the Common were surmounted 
with arches, on which we noticed the following ap- 
propriate mottoes and devices : 

Corner of Park and Tremont streets— 

© WarTER INTRODUCED INTO THE crry Ocr. 25rn, 1848—Jo- 
sian Quincy, JR., Mayor,” 
with a fountain in the centre, surmounted by a 
pyramid of evergreens and flowers. Reverse— 

“ PRalsz AND ADORATION BE GIVEN UNTO HDMI WHO ViSIT- 


eta Taz EargTa AND WaATERETH IT.” Large Eye in the 
centre. 


Corner of Beacon and Charles streets— 


‘ STREAMS SHALL RUN IN OUR STREETS AND PLAY ABOUT OUR 
DWELLINGS ”” 


Wreath in the centre. Reverse— 
%* SWEET WATERS SHALL FLOW IN UPON US, AND BITTER WA- 
TERS BE DRIVEN OUT.” 


Corner of Boylston and Charles— 


“Taek WATER SHALL BE AS A FOUNTAIN TO FERTILIZE THE 
VALLEY.’ 


Reverse— 
“ Tug SPRINGS OF THE HILLS HAVE COME UNTO US TO REFRESH 
us.” 


Corner of Boylston and Tremont— 
ad Beryoice, FOR THE ROCK HAS BEEN SMITTEN AND THE WA- 
TERS HAVE GUSHED OUT.” 


Reverse— 


“ WatER SHALL RUN IN DRY PLACES, AND THE THIRSTY SHALL 
DRINK THLRLOF AND BS GLAD.”’ 

In the Frog Pond, a commodious stand was 
erected, decked about with evergreens and flowers, 
on which were mottoes a3 follows :— 

“Tae Lorp sPAK&, GATHER THE PEOPLE TOGETHER AND I 
WILL Give Taem WATER: Numb. xxi. 16” 

“ We HAVE PouND waTeR: Gen. xxvi. 82.” 

‘(Tae WATER 1s vuR8: Gen xxvi 20.” 

“Ye sHaLt serve TH8 Lorp your Gop, AND He sHaLL 
BLUES THY BREAD AND THY WATER: Exod xxiii 25.’ 

“+ JusUS SalTH, FILL THE WATER POTS WITH WATER: John 
ii. 7.” 


Along the line of the procession, ropes had been 
stretched across the streets, from each of which 
was suspended a white tablet, fringed and fes- 
tooned with evergreens, and flanked on either side 
by an American Flag. Each tablet bore an in- 
scription, and these inscriptions, taken in connec- 
tion, gave a brief history of the events connected 
with the introduction of the water from Cochituate 
Lake into thecity. The first was suspenced across 
Tremont street, from the Tremont House, and bore 
the following words: 

“ A loud call from the people for pure water! Cry 
heard by Hon. Josiah Qnincy, Mayor, 1825.” 

The second, across Court street, near Sudbury,— 
* Correspoudeno with Daniel Treadwell, 
Civil Euyineer, 1825.” 

The third, across Bowdoin square, from the Revere 
House to the Bowdoin square church,—* Hon. Theo- 
dore Lyman, Jr., recommended the inroduction of 
pure water into the city January, 1834.” 

The fourth, across Chambers street, at the corner of 
Green,—“ Loammi Baldwin, Esq., reports to the City 
Council on the subject of supplying the city with 
water, October, 1834” 

The fifth across Merrimac street,—‘‘ Report made to 
the Hon. 8. 8. Armstrong, Mayor, by R. H Eddy, Civil 
Engineer, on the subject of introducing Water into the 
City, Juve 1836.” 

The sixth,—* Daniel Treadwell, James T. Baldwin, 
and Nathan Hale, 8., appointed commissi to 
examine the sources from which water could be ob 
tained. Report made Nov. 1837.” 

The seveuth,—* Hon Samuel A. Eliot, Mayor, in be- 
half of the committee of the City Council, recommends 
the introduction of Water into the city, January 1838.” 

The eighth, across Commercial street trom Quiucy 
Market:—“ The inhabitants petition the City Govern- 
ment for a supply of pure water, Feb. 1838 ” 

From Faneuil Hall to the buildings around, wero 
ropes from which were suspended the flags of different 
nations. 

Suspended across State street, from the Merchants’ 
Exchange, was an entablature wi th :—‘“‘ The May or au- 
thorizea the City Government toapply to the Legisla- 
oH for powers to bring water into the city, April, 


The tenth across Washington street, from Marlboro’ 
Hotel :—‘ Petition presented to the City Government 
to the Leyisiature, tor an act to introduce Water into 
the city, January, 1840.” 

The eleventh, across Washington street from the 
Adams House, “ City of Boston authorized, by an act 
of the Legislature to bring water from Long Pond, 
March 30th, 1846” 

The tweltth, across Washington street from Boyle- 
ton Market, *‘ Act of the Legisiature adopted by the 
citizens April 13th, 1846. Vote, 4637 yeas, to 348 nays.” 























The thirteenth, across Washington street, near War- 
ren, ** Nathan Hale, James F. Baidwin. and Thomas 
B. Curtis, Esgqs, chosen Water Commissioners, April 
1846.” 

The fourteenth, and last, across Tremont street, be- 
low the Common, *“‘ Ground broken at Cochituate Lake 
by the Hon Josiah Quincey, Jr., August 20th, 1846.” 


THE PROCESSION. 

The procession started from the Common at 15 
minutes past 12 M. It was of great length and 
occupied about two hours in passing a given point. 

First came the Lancers, with full ranks,and a pow- 
erful band; then followed about thirty military 
companies, in uniform, with several other bands 
of music. Among the military, besides the Boston 
brigade, we noticed a fine regiment from Salem 
and vicinity, under Col. Andrews, and the Provi- 
dence Light Infantry. 

Following the military, as a part of the escort, 
were the Fire Companies of the city, with their en- 
gines beautifully ornamented with wreaths and 
flowers, and numerous companies of Firemen from 
other towns in the State ,preceded by the Veterans 
of this city. There were companies present from 
Brookline, South Boston, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
Lowell, Newton, Natick, Watertown, Quincy, 
Randolph, &c. These companies were composed 
of hardy young men, dressed in a great variety of 
showy costume, who made a very brilliant and im- 
posing appearance. The Lafayette Company, No- 
1S, were attended by their faithful old dog, TicER, 
dressed in gala colors and appearing as much in 
his element as any of his associates, with whom 
he has attended most fires that have occurred in the 
city for a number of years. 

A boys’ fire engine, drawn by two very small 
ponies, attracted a good deal of attention. 

Following the Fire Companies came the Caval- 
cade, of between 400 and 500 gentlemen and a few 
ladies. 

Two of the largest sized Water Pipes, mounted 
ona platform, and drawn by seven superb black 
horses, next graced the procession. On one of 
these was inscribed : 

“ First pirk LAID APRIL 197TH, 1847.” 

On the other: 

“ WATER INTRODUCED INTO THE CITY ocT. 25ru, 1848.” 

Following this was a bricklayer’s platform, with 
the appropriate implements of their trade; follow- 
ed by a host of the Cochituate workmen. 

Following this were the Boston Boat Clubs, with 
one of their graceful boats; and the Boston Hu- 
mane Society with a beautiful Life Boat, d 


foreign nations, (among whom was borne the tri- 
colored flag,) the clergy. medical faculty, editors of 
bewspapers, members of the bar. governments of 
several of the neighboring cities, students of Har- 
vard University and Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion in full array. 

Division Two, under the direction of George G. 
Smith, Esq, was made up of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Association, Franklin Typographical 
Society, Boston Benefit Society, Shipwrights and 
Caulkers of Boston and Charlestown, Worcester 
Co. Mechanics’ Association, and many others, 
bearing their respective banners, many of which 
were very beautiful. 

Division Three, consisted of the Fraternities of 
Masons and Odd Fellows, dressed in their rich re- 
galia, and bearing superb and costly banners.— 
This part of the procession presented a very at- 
tractive appearance. 

Division Four, under the direction of John C. 
Tucker, was made up of the Scot’s Charitable So- 
ciety, the members decorated with the Scotch 
plaid, and attended by a band with bagpipes; Ro- 
man Catholic Mutual Relief Society ; Irish Protest- 
ant Mutual Relief Society ; and a number of Char- 
itable and Tempcrance Societies, with their appro- 
priate banners. In this Division, the Cadets of 
Temperance, a large army of temperance boys, 
dressed in uniform, and the Sons of Temperance 
were out,in very great numbers, with beautiful 
banners designating their respective encampments. 
The various Temperance associations all appear- 
ed with full ranks, and made a most appropriate 
and impressive show. 

In the centre of the Temperance section was a 
banner upon which appeared the “ Pledge” in full, 
upon a scroll, motto.“ Boston.” The Shakspeare 
Division, Sons of Temperance, bore a superb ban- 
ner of scarlet velvet, fringed with gold and lined 
with white satin. On the front, “ Shakspeare 46.” 
Reverse, white satin, “Boston.” The banner draped 
with yellow satin, and trimmed elegantly with tas- 
sels and heavy ornaments. A rich bible and cost- 
ly silver salver were borne in the ranks of this So- 
ciety. 

Division Six, under the direction of Capt. Rob- 
ert B. Forbes, was composed of the Boston Marine 
Society, Seamen’s Friend and Port Societies, Sa- 
lem East India Marine Society, and many other 
s *s societies, Sea Captains, etc., etc. 





Then came a full rigged and manned ship, from 
the Navy Yard, Charlestown, commanded by E. 
C. Hine, master’s mate of the Receiving Ship 
Franklin. 

The Salem East India Marine and the Old Marine 

Societies followed, bearing in their ranks the old 
Palanquin, which has not been seen in public for 
about 40 years. This was borne by six stout ne- 
gro bearers. dressed in white oriental costume, 
with white turbans. Inside was a fair young boy 
reclining in oriental style. 

In a carriage, drawn by four fine horses, was a 
large, full-rigged model of the famous and fortu- 
nate privateer, the Grand Turk, which made the 
fortunes of so many gentlemen of Salem during 


the last war with England, by her many successful 
cruises. 


Faneuil Hail Market in miniature came next; 
and the tempting display of beef, mutton, pork, 
and the other good things of this life. was enough 
to make a hungry man’s mouth water. Over the 
top were inscribed the names of Peter Faneuil and 
Josiah Quincy. 

The market men were out in great force, with 
badges on their hats, and made a fine show. 

The Franklin Typographical Society was fol- 
lowed by a printing office in full operation, print- 
ing and circulating the documents, as they went. 
It was under the charge of Mr. Devereaux; and 
Mr. Samuel Hayward, a veteran printer, was em- 
ployed in setting the types. There were three 
presses on the stand; one a power press, of Ad- 
ams & Co’s. manufacture, and two hand presses.— 
The whole mounted on a carriage drawn by four 
horses. 

Snow, Dunn & Co., boiler makers, followed, on 
another carriage, with their hands all busily at 


work finishing. Their motto was, “ Practice makes 
Perfect.” 


Among the objects of interest was a stuffed 
Elephant. from the Boston Museum, drawn upon 
@ carriage, with three youthful personages mount- 
ed in the saddle, upon his back. Also, an Artifi- 
cial Flower Manufactory, in miniatnre, from Par- 
tridge’s, Washington street. This was drawn by 
six elegant grey horses, and contained twelve 
young girls, dressed in white, with flower wreaths 
upon their brows, all busy in making flowers. 

Other carriages followed, containing specimens 
of American clocks, from the manufactory of Wm. 
Beals & Co.; a splendid new fire engine from that 
of Hunneman & Co.; a variety of beautiful carpets 
from Tenney’s in Hanover street; Oak Hall Ex- 
presses, Adams & Co.’s, Mrs. Kidder’s, &c. 

The First Division of the Procession, which en- 
tered the Common, was under the direction of Hon. 
John C. Park, and consisted of the Mayor of Bos- 
ton, Committee of Arrangements, Water Commit- 
tee, Water Commissioners and Engineers, Alder- 
men, President of the Common Council, Members 
of the Common Council, High Sheriffs of the 
State, His Excellency the Governor and Suite, &c. 
escorted by the Boston Cadets, and flanked by the 
City Greys. Following them was a long array of 
civil und military functionaries, representatives of 











The Boston Port Society bore a banner with a 
device, representing a sailor pointing upward, and 
the motto, “Sure guide to happiness.” 

Division Eight, under the direction of Gideon F. 
Thayer, was composed of Citizens’ Water Com- 
mittee of 44, Union Water Convention of 45, Wa- 
ter Ward Unions, ete. etc., and wound up with the 
Superintendents of Masonry, Contractors, Inspec- 
tors, and Masons on the Water Works. 

Division Nine, under the direction of Ebenezer 
Dale, and composed of the children of the Boston 
Schools, together with the Floral Procession, was 
not the least imposing in its appearance, or in the 
variety of its devices. The countenances of the 
children were wreathed with happy smiles, and 
their persons with evergreens and flowers. 

The route of the procession was so long, and the 
interruptions and breakages so numerous, that the 
head of the column did not reach the Fountain on 
the Common until about 20 minutes before five 
o’clock, or four and a half hours after it started 
from Park street gate. 

All along the route, public buildings, hotels and 
private residences were decked with streamers, &c 
&e. We noticed particularly the Tremont and 
Revere Houses, which were tastefully ornamented 
with the flags of all nations, and Deacon Grant’s 
house, which was gracefully adorned with flags, in 
commemoration of an event very dear to the heart 
of this veteran Temperance man. 

PROCEEDINGS ON THE COMMON, 


It would be impossible to estimate the number 
of people who, during this eventful day, thronged 
the Common, the scene of the last great act 
in the ceremony. For hours previous to the arri- 
val of the Procession a large crowd waited with 
exemplary patience, though pressed into very in- 
convenient positions. 

At about half past four o’clock, the City Govern- 
ment, headed by the Chief Marshal, reached the 
Common. They took their seats upon the beauti- 
fully decorated staging in the eentre of the Pond, 
and soon after, as the procession filed in, the cere- 
monies commenced. 

The following original hymn by George Russell, 
Esq., was then sung with fine effect by the Handel 
and Haydn Society, and the audience. 

HYMN. 
Eternal! uncreated God! 
Source of our being! Fount of Love! 


Our songs ascend to thine abode ; 
Thou art the joy of worlds above! 


The Sea is thine :—at thy command, 
From darkness deep, its waters came: 

The “ Sons of God” beheld thy hand, 
And in loud chorus praised thy Name. 


Rivers, and lakes, and springs declare, 
That thou art wise, aud kind, and good ; 

Both man and beast thy bounties share ; 
Thou givest drink—thou givest food. 


Behold! from yonder distant lake, 
A stream, our city now supplies ! 
We bid it welcome :—come partake : 

To-day its waters greet our eyes! 


Let old and young, and rich and poor, 
Join in one tull harmonious song! 
Let every —— its praises 


‘ pour, 
And swell the Anthem loud and long! 





The Rev. Dr. Sharp offered up a short but ap- 
propriate prayer. 

Following this, the Mayor arose and said—Fellow 
citizens, it is proposed to admit the Waters of Lake 
Cochituate into the city. All those in favor will 
say AYE. The response was ma voice of thunder. 

The signal was then given, and upwards gushed 
the pure water to the height of at least seventy 
feet. The cheering of the people at this moment 


was perfectly overwhelming. The school children | 


who were assembled in great numbers on the 
North side of the Pond, raised their voices and to 
the music of the falling water, sanz an ode. 

[The Ode for want of room we must omit.] 

All this time the Procession was marching upon 
the Common, and the music of the distant bands, 
the tramp of men, the chant of the children, and 
the interested and almost hushed look of the vast 
audience as they looked with interest upon the 
falling waters, formed a scene of unparalleled sub- 
limity. 

FIRE WORKS AND ILLUMINATIONS. 

The City Hall, Tremont House, United States 
Hotel, the Adams House and the Revere House 
were all gorgeously illuminated, besides many oth- 
er public and private buildings. The illumination 
and fire works in Bowdoin Square and vicinity at- 
tracted special attention, and crowds filled the 
square for several hours. 

At the Tremont House, Mr. Webster made his 
appearance on the steps and joined with his fellow 
citizens in their manifestations of rejoicing. At 
the Adams House, Gov. Briggs addressed the as- 
sembled multitude on the joyous occasion. 

The Boston Gas Light Company produced a 
beautiful display in front of their office, 102 Wash- 
ington street, consisting of four thousand gas 
lights, skilfally combined, and forming four col- 
umns of vine work, sustaining a facade of scroll 
work, and forming three separate arches. Front- 
ing this was the word “CuocuiTUATe” neatly en- 
closed and surmounted. Above was an illumina- 
ted fountain. This was indeed a magnificent sight— 
words and tracery literally “burning.” 

The Fire-works on the Common, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hovey, consisted of mines of ser- 
pents, rockets, Bengola Lights, &e. Among the 
principal pieces was one of lattice and lace work, 
resting at each end upon columns supporting 
arches, and bearing the following inscriptions :— 
“Josiah Quincy, Jr.” and “ Cochituate,” with the 
date of the introduction of the water. The ap- 
pearance taken in connection with the playing of 
the'fountain, was in a high degree animating and 
beautiful. A large crowd of citizens were in at- 
tendance. ’ 

During the entire day and evening the streets 
were thronged with an innumerable host of men, 
women and children; yet, the utmost order, so 
far as we noticed, prevailed, and but a few in- 
stances of intoxication came under our notice. 

The sympathy of the neighboring cities and 
towns, on this occasion, so interesting to Boston, 
was universal. The people, apparently, were all 
with us, to join personally in the general gratula- 
tion. In some if not all of the adjoining cities and 
towns, the stores were closed and business entirely: 
suspended throughout the day. 

The day was delightful ; and every thing passed 
off without accident, so far as we hear, and by ten 
o’clock, or soon after, the crowds had entirely dis- 
appeared from the streets, and soon the city be- 
came as quiet as on an ordinary occasion. 





Tne Cuatpren’s Day—The school chil- 
dren had a holiday on Thursday, in commem- 
oration of the great event which was celebrat- 
ed by the elders of the people on the day pre- 
vious.” They gathered in great numbers on 
the Common, to enjoy the playing of the 
fountain with its various jets. In the after- 
noon, they were addressed by several gentle- 
men, toasts were given, and the following ode, 
prepared by Mr. George Russell, was sung to 
the tune of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Oh, happy, happy, happy day ! 
With cheerful hearts we sing: 

We will rejoice, for well we may, 
And grateful offerings bring. 

See here, a pure, delightful stream, 
Of nature’s nectar flows; « 

From fair Cochituate’s Lake it came, 
To Shawmut’s summit goes: 

From thence, to all our homes it speeds, 
With blessings in its train! 

Thank God, for all His mighty deeds! 
For Water—praise again ! 

Oh precious gift of bounteous Heaven! 
No gold or silver mine, 

Nor gems, nor pearls, nor diamonds even, 
Have virtues such as thine. 

Rejoice, rejoice! the rich, the poor, 
Alike may welcome thee ; 

Cochituate’s streams are at our door, 
No other drink so free! 

Hurra, hurra, hurra, hurra ! 
Hurra, hurra, hurra! 

Hurra, hurra, hurra, hurra! 
Hurra, hurra, hurra! 

We hope our friends who come to Boston, 
will not fail to visit the Common, and see the 
result of this great effort, in the magnificent 
display of the Water Fountain. 
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